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VIOOROUS—INSTRUOTIVESTiMULATINa 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SLUM 

By  W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  D.D. 

Mole  what  gootl  judgem  nay  about  It  s 

The  Church  and  the  Slum  takes  a tremendous  hold  upon  us; 
strength,  achievement  and  victory  are  in  its  grip.  Its  inspira- 
tion is  mighty  because  it  reveals  to  us  just  how  the  great  work 
of  saving  the  smitten  and  fallen  in  the  cities  can  be  success- 
fully accomplished.  — W,  R.  Wedderspoon,  D.D.,  Piltsburg. 

I have  read  the  greater  part  of  The  Church  and  the  Slum  with  immense  pleas- 
ure. I believe  that  the  publication  of  this  book  at  this  particular  time  will  arouse 
additional  interest  in  the  subject  that  needs  vastly  more  consideration  than  has 
ever  been  given  to  it.  ■ — P.  H.  Swift,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  in  America  we  are  not  reaching  the  masses  of  the 
people  as  efficiently  as  is  being  done  in  the  great  cities  of  England  by  Mission  Halls 
and  the  more  aggressive  social  and  evangelistic  methods  employed.  This  book, 
so  well  written,  so  clear  in  its  descriptions,  ought  to  have  great  influence  in 
freeing  us  from  our  traditionalism,  our  over  sense  of  propriety,  our  customary  and 
well-worn  forms,  and  arousing  us  to  see  that  methods  should  be  determined  by 
needs ; and  new  conditions  call  for  new  forms  of  attack. 

— President  S.  Plantz,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Church  and  the  Slum  is  a splendid  putting  of  the  representative  English 
Wesleyan  Mission  Halls,  and  the  clear,  vigorous  style  in  which  the  story  is  told 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  read  it.  The  closing  words  on  Mission  Hails  in 
America  are  exactly  to  the  point,  and,  with  the  author,  I should  like  to  see  the 
experiment  tried.  — Reo.  J.  S.  Ladd  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth,  75  cents  net ; postage,  10  cents 
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Personal  Observations  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


I 

Some  mouths  before  his  nomination  for  the  presidency 
Mr,  Lincoln  made  a tour  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
ostensible  object  was  to  place  his  son  Robbkt  at  school  in 
the  famous  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where 
Webster  and  a long  line  of  afterward  distinguished  men 
received  their  preliminary  education.  From  Exeter  he 
went  to  Dover,  seventeen  miles  away,  where  at  that  time  I 
was  pastor  of  Saint  John’s  Church.  His  fame  was  not 
widespread  in  New  England,  but  all  the  political  leaders 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  ability  and  accumulating 
influence. 

As  he  had  received  110  votes  for  the  vice-presidency  on 
the  Fremont  ticket  at  the  National  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  having  read  his  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  his  Cooper  Institute  speech,  I went  to  the 
railway  station  to  see  “the  Hoosier  politician,”  as  some 
called  him,  and  “the  coming  man,”  as  certain  Republicans 
intimated.  As  Dover  Avas  the  home  of  John  P.  Hale,  Senator 
of  the  United  States  and  the  most  popular  campaigner  for 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  East,  there  Avas  more  interest 
in  Denver  than  in  most  of  the  other  NeAV  Hampshire  cities. 
There  Avere  in  all  about  tAvo  hundred  on  the  same  errand. 
The  bulk  of  these  stood  near  the  center  of  the  train,  but 
others,  not  knoAving  from  which  platform  Lincoln  Avould 
alight,  placed  themseh^es  near  the  last  car.  As  Lincoln 
stepped  upon  the  platform  he  stood  full  six  inches  higher 
than  any  in  the  crowd  nearest  to  him.  On  this  being  per- 
ceived there  was  a cheer,  and  a cry  from  one  or  tAvo, 
“Didn’t  they  Avant  you  any  longer  Avhere  you  came  from?” 
As  Lincoln  surveyed  the  crowd  he  caught  sight  of  a local 
constable  standing  at  some  distance.  Immediately  Lincoln 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  press  and,  reaching  the  con- 
stable, turned  about  and  backed  up  to  him.  The  latter  im- 
mediately so  adjusted  him.self  that  the  giants  stood  back 
to  back.  The  Doverite  was  fully  an  inch  above  Lincoln, 
who  made  a grotesque  boAV  to  the  longer  man.  Whereupon 
the  croAvd  yelled,  and  one  man  called  out,  “We  can  raise 
’em  here  bigger  than  Illinois,”  or  Avords  to  that  effect.  The 
episode  put  the  crowd  in  the  greatest  good  humor,  and  by 
this  movement  Lincoln  captured  every  Democrat,  Whig, 
KnoAv  Nothing,  and  Republican. 

II 

The  congregation  of  Saint  John’s  Church  was  large,  and 
among  it  were  a few  Abolitionists,  more  Republicans, 
nearly  as  many  Democrats,  two  or  three  ex-mayors  and 
one  then  in  office,  merchants,  physicians  and  lawyers,  Odd 
Fellows,  Masons  and  anti-Masons,  living  in  comparative 
peace,  and  besides  these  a number  of  pew-holders  of  various 
beliefs.  It  was  the  only  church  of  our  order  in  the  city 
and  it  was  fifty  or  more  years  old,  A majority  of  the  offi- 
cial board  personally  advised  me  to  omit  the  prayer  meet- 
ing so  that  the  members  might  attend  the  mass  meeting  to 
hear  Lincoln.  I declined  to  do  so.  Tavo  reasons  were 
given  : First,  the  services  of  the  Church  of  God  are  of  more 
importance  to  true  Christians  than  anjffhing  else — unless 


in  case  of  great  emergency.  Whatever  might  be  the  action 
of  individuals,  who  must  decide  on  their  oAvn  consciences, 
the  Church  should  not  omit  its  permanent  spiritual  serv- 
ices to  hear  a political  speaker  Avho  happens  to  visit  a city, 
or  to  hear  a lecture  or  a concert. 

Second,  the  Democratic  members  Avould  have  the  same 
right  to  ask  for  a suspension  of  the  prayer  meeting  for  a 
similar  purpose  if  it  was  alloAved  for  the  Republicans. 

The  prayer  meeting  Avas  held.  The  usual  attendance 
was  about  seventy-five.  Thirteen  Avere  present.  The 
Scriptures  were  read  and  expounded.  Nearly  eAmry  one 
offered  prayer.  The  usual  number  of  hymns  were  sung, 
the  collection  taken,  the  doxology  sung,  and  the  benedic- 
tion pronounced.  At  the  close,  which  was  a little  before 
nine  o’clock,  the  pastor  and  the  entire  congregation, 
moving  at  a rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  marched  to 
the  city  hall  to  hear  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  orator. 
The  effect  of  the  adherence  to  order  Avas  that  in  all  the 
subsequent  years  of  cpnfusion  that  church  was  in  peace. 
The  pastor  uttered  what  sentiments  he  held  on  the  coming 
crisis.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  knew  that  he  was 
impartial  as  a minister  and  entirely  independent  as  a 
citizen.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  many  Avished  to  make 
it  knoAvn  that  though  they  were  “not  at  the  prayer  meet- 
ing” they  “were  not  at  the  political  meeting.” 

Ill 

Five  years  after  these  transactions,  having  removed  to 
Michigan,  and  the  NeAv  Hampshire  Conference  being  held 
in  Saint  John’s  Church,  Dover,  on  inAutation  I visited  it. 
The  presiding  Bishop  Avas  Edavard  R.  Ames,  one  of  the 
ablest  and,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Bishop  Soule, 
the  most  peremptory  of  all  the  greater  Bishops.  On  April 
15,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I was  standing  in  the 
parlor  of  a gentleman  in  whose  home  I had  resided  while 
in  Dover,  engaging  with  him  and  another  layman  in  a 
warm  argument  concerning  President  Lincoln’s  proposed 
policy  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Southern  States.  In 
the  midst  of  it  the  eldest  daughter  of  my  host,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  rushed  into  the  room  in  great  ex- 
citement and  tears,  and  cried,  “Stop  your  quarreling  over 
Lincoln!  He  is  dead!  A man  shot  him  in  a theater  last 
night,  and,  he  never  spoke  again,  and  he  is  dead!’^ 

I turned  to  her  and  said,  “Nonsense,  Annie;  don’t  be 
disturbed.  We  have  gone  through  the  war  and  out  of  every 
ten  rumors  nine  were  false!  Probably  we  shall  find  this 
one  so.” 

But  Ave  all  started  for  the  telegraph  office,  and  found 
that  rumor  appallingly  true. 

The  program  of  services  for  Sunday  was  thus  arranged ; 
Bishop  Ames  was  to  preach  in  the  morning  and  I in  The 
afternoon.  (Bishop  Ames  Avas  born  in  Ohio  in  1806,  but 
liA^ed  for  many  years  in  Indiana.)  About  two  o’clock 
Bishop  Ames  thus  addressed  me;  “You  know  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  I have  been  friends  from  our  youth.  We 
Avere  on  confidential  relations  long  before  he  was  elected. 
We  AA’ere  like  brothers.” 

He  stopped  speaking,  after  awhile  resuming  in  a trem- 
bling way,  so  utterly  foreign  to  any  manifestation  that  I 
had  ever  seen  in  him,  and  said:  “If  anything  is  said  to- 
morroAv  about  Lincoln,  yon  must  say  it.  I would  not  dare 
to  mention  his  name.”  Then  his  eyes  streamed  with  tears. 
He  said : “I  Avould  break  down.  It  is  baaTuI  for  the  coun- 
try and  it  is  awful  for  me.” 

HaAung  made  preparation  for  a discourse  (piite  incom- 
patible Avith  any  reference  to  a tragedy,  I expostulafed 
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v.ith  him,  but  he  ^<aid  he  kuew  his  own  heart;  tliat  when 
iiis  reelings  grew  deep  he  lost  control.  1 said:  “In  this 
city  there  are  many  skeptics,  some  outright  infidels,  and 
many  that  have  no  faith  in  I’rovidence.  I have  contended 
with  them  in  the  pnlpit  and  privately,  and  if  yon  do  not 
lireach  about  it  in  the  morning  they  will  be  ont  in  force  to 
s(>e  how  I will  meet  this  case.  Yon  cmdd  certainly  in 
]irayer,  <tr  as  ymi  close  your  sermon,  speak  a moment  or 
two  on  the  subject,  especially  as  many  of  the  Conference 
know  how  intimate  you  have  been  with  President  Lin- 
coln.” 

Blit  between  ])ersnasiou  and  command  he  induced  me  to 
consent,  which  I did  on  one  condition,  that  I coiild  pre- 
pare a line  of  thought  concerning  the  relation  of  Divine 
Providence  to  this  tragedy,  which  would  seem  to  him  in 
harmony  both  with  reasem  and  the  Scriptures,  and  also 
would  so  seem  to  the  Rev.  Enms  Ricii.umsoN,  then  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church — a man  of  whose  daily 
communion  with  Cod  I felt  absolutely  sure,  and  whose 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  I had  learned  to  timst. 

The  rest  of  the  day  and  a greater  part  of  the  night  was 
spent  in  the  ])reparation  of  thoughts,  which  were  promptly 
accepted  after  some  suggestions.  Both  agreed  that, 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  the  statement  Avas  ini- 
jaegnable,  and  that  a belieA’er  in  a personal  God,  even 
though  not  a belieA^er  in  Christianity,  would  be  logically 
compelled  to  accei>t  it  or  at  least  to  treat  it  with  respect. 
It  Avas  the  most  trying  x>osition  in  Avhich  I Avas  ever 
placed,  and  probably  a large  part  of  the  audience,  Avho 
began  to  Aveej)  at  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
ceased  not  until  the  sei-nion  closed,  Avould  not  Iuiat  been 
able  to  recall  anything  more  than  the  drift  of  Avhat  Avas 
said. 

There  I'cmains  Avith  me  a deeper  regard  for  the  nature 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  I could  have  had  Avithout  this 
demonstration  ('f  the  ])oAver  of  his  ])ei‘sonalit.A’  over  so 
practiced  an  orator  and  habitual  ruler  of  assemblies  as 
Bishop  Ames.  J.  M.  B, 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  luahcs  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  cud  dare  to  do  our  dutg  as  we  iinder- 
staud  /t.— [Lincoln : Address  at  Cooi^er  Institute,  NeAV 
York  city,  Februai’y  27,  1860. 


Some  Time  Ago  Harper’s  Weekly  Suggested  that  There 
should  be  a change  in  the  day  celebrated  for  Lincoln’s 
Birthday,  on  the  ground  that  it  comes  too  near  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,  Avhich  gives  us  all  the  holiday  Ave  need  in 
February,  “If  Ave  could  IniA^e  a day  late  in  April  to  cele- 
brate in  honor  of  Lincoln  it  Avould  be  very  greatly  to  the 
juiblic  adATintage.  A Lincoln  holiday  there  Avill  be,  but 
must  it  be  his  birthday?”  The  jn-oposition  received,  so 
far  as  Ave  knoAv,  no  supiiort  whateA^er.  To  celebrate  a 
man's  birthday  on  some  other  day  is  grotesque.  To  cele- 
brate the  day  of  his  death  Avould  be  simiber  exclusively.' 
The  birthday  of  King  F.dwaud  of  England  falls  on  No- 
A'ember  9,  but  that  is  Lord  Mayoi-'s  i>ay  in  London,  for 
Avhich  reason,  and  so  as  not  to  mix  festivities.  King  Ed- 
Avard  formally  chose  another  and  more  coiiA^enient  day. 
There  is  no  parallel  in  the  situation.  Neither  does  any 
hann  come  from  having  tAvo  birthday  celebrations  in 
February,  especially  as  one  of  them  is  for  the  Father  of  his 
Country  and  the  other  for  the  SaAUor  of  it. 


The  Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller  Has  Been  a Senator  Since  1876 
excejiting  his  nearly  three  y(>ars  of  service  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  Mr.  Authuii’s  Cabinet.  The  Sun  editori- 
ally sjieaks  of  him  thus:  “Apart  from,  his  sih^er  heresy, 
AA'hich  he  shared  Avith  the  ]>eoi)le  of  his  State  and  Avhich 
he  defended  Avith  a knoAAdedge  and  skill  remote  from  the 
vague  and  sentimental  yammering  of  so  many  sihmr  ad- 
vocates, he  has  been  and  remains  substantially  a Re- 


publican; and  his  long  exiieriencc,  his  familiarity  AAuth 
jirecedents,  his  clearness  of  intellect  and  jiractical  grasp  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  legislation,  esiiecially  as  it 
affects  the  West,  liaA^e  made  him  one  of  the  Avisest  and 
most  valnable  of  senators.  His  tenn  runs  from  toward  the 
end  of  Grant’s  administration  lo  the  beginning  of  Taft’s. 
He  has  seen  many  mutations  of  policy  and  fame,  sudden 
heroes  and  obscurities  almost  as  sudden.” 


**  Genuine  Pistols  ” Used  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  As- 
sassinating President  Lincoln  are  still  being  sold  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  As  a matter  of  fact  that 
pistol  is  securely  locked  up  in  the  safe  in  the  office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  liaAung  been  in  the 
custody  of  that  functionary  since  the  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators. 


National  and  Ohio  State  Headquarters  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  have  been  located  at  Westerville,  near  Columbus, 
O.,  the  seat  of  Gtterbein  University.  Ground  is  to  be 
broken  on  February  12  for  the  headquarters  edifice,  which 
is  to  be  kiiOAvn  as  the  Lincoln  Temperance  Memorial  Build- 
ing. The  cost  of  the  structure  Avill  be  about  100,000. 


The  Last  Surviving  Cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Was 

Elijah  Lincoln,  avIio  lived  at  Fort  Branch,  Ind.  If  still 
living  he  closely  resembles  the  great  Emancipator  in  ap- 
pearance, being  six  feet  tAvo  inches  in  height  and  thin 
and  muscular. 

Stand  tvith  anghodg  that  stands  right.  Stand  with  him 
while  he  is  right,  a)id  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 
— [Lincoln : Speech  at  Peoria,  111.,  October  16,  1854. 

For  Italian  Earthquake  Relief 

Tlie  amounts  i-eceived  by  Secretary  Leonard,  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
earthquake  in  Italy,  are  as  folloAvs : From  individuals, 
|3,719.31 ; from  Sunday  schools  and  Eiiworth  Leagues, 
1203.20 ; from  churches,  .f 5,916.07 ; total,  .f 9,838.58. 

Let  every  man  rememher  that  to  violate  the  late  is  Jo 
trample  on  the  Mood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  charter 
of  his  own  and  his  childrens  lihcrty. — [Lincoln:  Lyceum 
Address,  January  27,  1837. 


Lincoln  as  a Personality 

With  the  usual  extraAmgance  of  AAmrshiiiers  and  fiorid 
AA'riters,  Avluise  good  men  are  angels  and  all  others  are 
“fallen  angels,”  IMr.  Lincoln  is  jiraised  for  what  he  had 
not,  and  not  ahvays  for  what  he  had.  Herndon,  his  laAV 
])artner,  has  been  chastised  Avith  verbal  scorpions  on  all 
sides ; but  though  he  may  be  at  fault  in  some  estimates,  we 
belieA^e  that  his  Avritings  add  much  to  the  correct  estimate 
of  a man,  at  hist  analysis,  so  great  and  good,  as  a whole, 
as  not  to  need  to  be  indiscriminatingly  eulogized.  We 
quote  from  a letter  of  IMr.  Herndon  to  a distinguished 
minister  of  this  city,  dated  January  23,  1883: 

Mr.  Lincoln  Avas  a man  of  quite  infinite  silences.  He  was 
thoroughly  and  deeply  secretive,  uncommunicative  and  close- 
minded,  as  to  his  plans,  wishes,  hopes  and  fears.  His  am- 
bition was  never  satisfied:  in  him  it  was  a consuming  fire 
Avhich  smothered  his  finer  feelings.  Here  he  ran  for  every 
legislative  office,  from  the  trusteeship  of  our  then  little 
village  to  the  Presidency,  and  during  all  that  time  I venture 
to  say  that  he  never  Avholly  opened  himself  to  mortal  crea- 
ture. He  was  skeptical,  cautious  and  terribly  secretive,  con- 
fiding his  plans  and  purposes,  ambitions  and  ends,  to  no  man. 

* * * Of  all  Americans  he  was,  most  e-  -phatically,  a man  of 
the  profoundest,  widest  and  deepest  policies.  He  had  his 
burning  and  his  consuming  ambition,  but  he  kept  his  secrets 
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Lincoln  Park  in  Chicago.  I have  often  wondered  how  this 
artist,  who  never  saw  the  subject  of  his  work,  could  have 
divined  his  presence  and  his  dignity  as  a public  speaker  so 
perfectly. 

Progressing  with  his  theme,  his  words  began  to  come  faster 
and  his  face  to  light  up  with  the  rays  of  genius  and  his  arms 
and  body  to  move  in.  unison  with  his  thoughts.  His  gestures 
would  not  be  called  either  graceful  or  ungraceful.  They  were 
the  natural  expression  of  the  man,  and  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
what  he  was  saying  that  anything  different  from  it  would  have 
been  quite  inconceivable.  Sometimes  his  manner  was  very 
impassioned,  and  he  seemed  transfigured  with  his  subject. 
Perspiration  would  stream  from  his  face,  and  each  particular 
hair  would  stand  on  end.  Then  the  inspiration  that  pos- 
sessed him  took  possession  of  his  hearers  also.  His  speaking 
went  to  the  heart  because  it  came  from  the  heart.  I have 
heard  celebrated  orators  who  could  start  thunders  of  applause 
without  changing  any  man’s  opinion.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  eloquence 
was  of  the  higher  type  which  produced  conviction  in  others 
because  of  the  conviction  of  the  speaker  himself. 

Mr.  White  says  that  he  listened  to  most  of  the  great 
anti-slavery  orators  of  the  last  half  century,  including 
Wendell  Phillips,  Owen  Lovejoy  and  Henky  Ward 
Beecher,  “but  I must  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
not  classed  as  an  anti-slavery  orator  or  even  an  anti-sla- 
very man  before  he  issued  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
made  a stronger  anti-slavery  impression  upon  me  than  any 
of  them.” 

Roosevelt  on  Lincoln 

i 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  a very  concise  opinion  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  a letter  to  a friend,  'vvho  publishes  it. 
This  is  the  letter : 

November  30,  1908. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Milner:  Yes,  you  are  entirely  right.  But  I 
had  no  idea  that  what  I said  was  being  reported.  Great 
Heart  is  my  favorite  character  in  allegory  (which  is,  of  course, 
a branch  of  fiction,  as  you  say),  just  as  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  books  that  ever 
were  written;  and  I think  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  ideai 
Great  Heart  of  public  life. 

LincoIn^s  First  Political  Speech 

The  following  is  the  first  political  speech  ever  delivered 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

Gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens:  I presume  you  all  know 
who  I am.  I am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I have  been 
solicited  by  my  many  friends  to  become  a candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  My  politics  are  short  and  sweet.  I am  in  favor 
of  a national  bank.  I am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  and  a high  protective  tariff.  These  are  my 
sentiments  and  politicai  principles.  If  elected,  I shall  be 
thankful;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same. 


The  End 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1SG5,  the  success  of  Sheridan’s 
plans  having  been  achieved,  the  Confederate  forces  were 
flanked  by  the  Fifth  Corps  and  irresistibly  attacked  in 
front  by  the  cavalry.  They  were  routed  with  a loss  of  five 
or  six  thousand  prisoners  besides  killed  and  wounded. 
The  right  wing  having  been  thus  crushed.  General  Grant 
threw^  his  left  forward  and  ordered  a general  attack  on  the 
lines  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  Everywhere  the  as- 
saults were  successful.  Lincoln  had  removed  his  head- 
quarters temporarily  to  a point  that  would  admit  of  con- 
stant communication  with  Grant — not  to  interfere  but  to 
receive  first  intelligence  of  what  he  felt  sure  would  be  the 
announcement  of  a crushing  victory. 

About  half  past  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  April  2,  the  Presi- 
dent telegraphed  to  Secretary  Stanton;  “This  morning 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  reports  Petersburg  evacuated 


and  is  confident  that  Richmond  also  is.  Is  pushing  for 
ward  to  cut  off  if  possible  the  retreating  Rebel  army.  A. 
Lincoln.” 

Fifteen  minutes  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Richmond 
had  been  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  President  went  to 
Richmond  the  day  after  it  was  taken.  He  came  up  to  the 
city  in  a man-of-war,  arriving  about  two  o’clock,  landed 
about  a mile  below  the  city,  and  thence,  accompanied  by 
his  young  son  and  Admiral  Porter,  -went  to  Richmond  in 
a boat.  There  was  no  announcement  of  his  coming,  “no 
roll  of  drums  or  presented  arms  greeted  his  approach.”  He 
had  not  even  a military  guide.  At  half  past  six  he  left 
the  city.  On  Thursday  he  again  visited  Richmond,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Vice-President  Johnson  and 
several  senators.  On  April  0 he  returned  to  Washington, 
as  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  had  been 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  breaking  his  arm  and  fracturing 
his  jaw.  The  news  of  Lee’s  surrender  reached  Washington 
on  the  10th  and  spread  over  the  whole  country.  A large 
concourse  called  to  congratulate  the  President,  and  seemed 
to  expect  a speech  in  reply,  but  he  declined  to  address 
them  then,  but  pledged  to  do  so  on  the  following  evening, 
and  on  that  evening,  April  11,  delivered  his  last  public 
address.  It  related  to  “The  Momentous  and  Intricate 
Question  of  Reconstruction.”  On  the  11th  he  issued 
three  proclamations:  one  on  the  closing  of  certain  ports 
for  the  blockade;  the  second,  rectifying  a mistake  in  the 
. first ; and  the  third,  announcing  to  foreign  nations  that  the 
restrictions  which  they  had  placed  upon  our  vessels  must 
be  withdrawn.  On  the  13th  he  ordered  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  and  to  reduce  the 
military  arrangements  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  service. 
Friday,  the  14th,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  by  Major  Anderson,  to  the  South- 
ern forces,  and  Avas  celebrated  as  the  day  on  which  the 
same  officers  should  raise  the  Union  flag  upon  the  fort,  with 
appropriate  displays  and  an  oration  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  It  was  destined  to  be  made  far  more  mem- 
orable by  the  most  appalling  transaction,  until  that  time, 
recorded  in  American  history.  The  President  was  assas- 
sinated at  Ford’s  Theater  in  Washington. 

The  grief  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  anger,  was  in- 
describable. In  a quiet  toAATi  an  aged  citizen,  full  of  joy 
at  the  pi’ospect  of  immediate  peace,  could  not  bear  the 
terrible  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  fell  dead.  In  a great  city 
a patriotic  youth  became  maddened  and  cried  out  to  his 
widowed  mother,  “I  go  to  follow  Lincoln,”  and  sought  re- 
lief in  suicide.  Men  of  the  strongest  make  became  abso- 
lutely sick.  Immediately  the  cry  was  raised  that  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor,  was  the  assassin. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  the  actor,  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  an  actor  of  rare  power,  master- 
ing intricate  characters  by  intuition  rather  than  study ; he 
was  intemperate,  profligate,  and  licentious. 

Very  early  John  Wilkes  Booth  became  an  actor. 

The  morality  of  actors  and  actresses  has  been  a subject 
of  much  discussion.  Perhaps  if  an  opiionent  of  the  theater 
as  an  institution  were  to  attempt  to  describe  it,  prejudice 
would  be  suspected.  The  folloAving  is  from  Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia  in  an  article  entitled  “Actors  and  Actresses” : 
’ “When  not  addicted  to  intein])erance,  to  wliich  the  excit- 
ing character  of  the  life  inclines  so  many,  they  have 
reached  the  longest  jieriod  of  the  duration  of  human  life. 
Of  all  classes  they  are  the  freest  from  crime.  An  inordi- 
nate vanity  and  an  irregularity  in  money  matters  are 
among  the  vices  of  the  profession.  But  that  which  prin- 
cipally tends  to  continue  the  social  ban  upon  them  is  their 
looseness  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  Some  of  the 
greatest  actors  have  two  or  three  wiiTS  liAuiig,  and  there  is 
a lavish  promiscuous  notion  in  the  minds  of  all  on  the  sub- 
ject of  family  relations.”  Intemperance,  “inordinate 
vanity,”  licentiousness,  bigamy  and  “irregularity  in  money 
matters”  are  by  this  author  regarded  as  being  compatible 
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with  entire  freedom  from  crime.  The  description,  liowever, 
is  in  general  correct. 

The  assassin,  like  his  father  and  brotlier  Edwin,  was  a 
tragedian.  He  was  goaded  by  the  most  powerful  motive 
to  reach  out  and  up  for  fame — the  memory  of  his  father 
and  the  successes  of  his  brother  Edwin.  The  tragedies  the 
family  dealt  with  were  largely  Shakespearean,  generally 
of  kings  and  iirinces.  Shakespearean  tragedies  abound  in 
assassinations.  In  Macbeth  Lady  MaObeth  and  her  hus- 
band assassinate  Duncan  and  ja-ocure  the  assassination 
of  Bauquo,  whose  ghost  will  not  doAvii.  Lady  Macduff 
and  all  her  children  are  murdered  by  hired  assassins. 
Last  of  all,  Malcolm  and  Macduff  kill  Macbeth,  while 
Lady  Macbeth  becomes  insane.  In  King  John  is  a scene  of 
assassination  and  attempted  assassination.  Richard  the 
Second  is  still  worse,  and  the  king  himself  is  at  length 
assassinated.  Henry  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII  are  vast 
scenes  of  intrigue,  murder  and  treachery;  also  Julius 
Cicsar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus  and  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  are  filled  with  terrible  deeds.  It  was 
in  Richard  III,  representing  the  vilest  of  characters,  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  excelled,  and  in  it  is  a summary  in 
which  all  the  assassinated  kings  arise.  To  him,  therefore, 
assassination  would  not  seem  as  to  ordinary  men.  Except 
in  refined  natures  it  could  not  seem  as  revolting  in  con- 
ception or  as  terrible  in  execution. 

His  career,  as  a whole,  was  not  a success.  In  his  earlier 
efforts  in  Philadelphia  he  appeared  under  the  name  of  J. 
Wilkes,  and  they  ivere  ignominious  failures.  He  did  bet- 
ter in  Richmond,  and  after  awhile  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  before  in  Romeo,  and  especially  in 
Richard  III.  He  was  dissatisfied,  disappointed,  soured, 
embittered,  though  his  thirst  for  fame  was  insatiable. 

In  1863  he  said  to  a friend : “What  a glorious  oppor- 
tuniW  there  is  for  a man  to  immortalize  himself  by  killing 
Lincoln,”  and  then  quoted  these  lines:  “The  ambitious 
youth  Avho  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  outlives  in  fame  the 
l)ious  tool  who  reared  it.”  This  quotation  was  often  on  his 
lips.  A year  before  the  assassination,  to  a gentleman  of 
high  standing,  he  said:  “The  man  who  kills  Abe  Lincoln 
will  occupy  a higher  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  than 
George  W.\shington.” 

Why  did  he  not  kill  Jefferson  Davis  instead  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln? 

Because  he  had  a wholly  unnatural  view  of  the  character 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  regarded  him.  as  a tyrant;  and 
being  intensely  in  sympathy  with  the  South  he  took  this 
view  of  the  character  of  the  President.  Whereas  the  de- 
fect of  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  there  was  any,  consisted  in  being  too 
merciful.  He  could  not  refuse  to  pardon  his  worst  enemy. 
The  day  before  his  death  he  took  measures  to  allow  Bever- 
ly Tucker  and  Jacob  Tfiompson  to  escape  for  Europe.  In 
the  fatal  act  Booth  was  the  tragedian  in  every  step. 

Said  the  assassin  to  a friend,  “Go  to  Ford’s  Theater  to- 
night. There  will  be  some  splendid  acting.”  How  care- 
fully Avere  the  arrangements  made.  None  but  a practiced 
tragedian  could  have  been  so  fatally  sure  of  success.  He 
leaped  upon  the  stage  and  cried,  “Sic  Semper  Tijramiis.” 
His  deed  resulted  from  a lust  for  fame,  mingled  with  sym- 
pathy  for  the  South  and  hatred  for  the  man.  His  victim 
was  selected  under  a misajiprehension  of  his  character, 
and  Booth  died  the  death  of  a mad  dog,  shot  in  a barn  by 
a I'eligious  fanatic  who  thought  God  told  him  to  do  so. 

Only  half-crazy  jjeople  and  murderers  at  heart,  in  the 
South  or  elsewhere,  rejoiced  at  Lincoln’s  assassination. 
Lee,  Davis,  and  every  statesman  bitterly  mourned — some 
most  for  Lincoln’s  loss,  some  most  for  the  South,  and 
everywhere  for  the  country.  All  the  kings  of  the  earth 
lamented,  some  for  the  man,  some  for  the  President,  and 
all  because  assassination  of  rulers  is  contagious. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Howell  Jefferson  Davis  Hayes, 
daughter  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  who  is  the 
wife  of  a banker  in  Colorado  Springs,  on  learning  that  u 


Union  regiment  holding  a reunion  had  hung  upon  the 
Avails  of  the  hotel  a copy  of  the  proclamation  offering  a 
large  reAvard  for  the  arrest  of  her  father  and  other  Con- 
federate leaders  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  made  a protest  to  General  William 
J.  Palmer,  who  was  the  host  of  the  reunion.  Before  her 
protest  had  been  received  the  general  had  heard  of  the 
proclamation  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down.  On  this 
she  wrote : 

I was  a small  child  at  that  time,  and,  like  most  Southern 
children,  I looked  upon  Lincoln  as  the  arch-enemy  of  my 
country.  As  the  servants  and  guards  around  us  were  thought- 
lessly rejoicing,  I ran  to  my  father  with  what  I supposed 
would  be  good  news  to  him.  He  gravely  and  gently  took  me 
in  his  arms  and  explained  to  me  that  this  terrible  deed  was 
done  by  a crazy  man,  who  no  doubt  thought  he  was  the  savior 
of  the  South,  but  was  really  her  worst  enemy. 

“Always  remember,  my  little  daughter,  no  wrong  can  ever 
make  a right,”  he  said.  “The  South  does  not  wish  her  rights 
to  come  through  dastardly  murders,  but  through  fair  fights.” 
Then  he  sighed  heavily,  and  said: 

“This  is  the  bitterest  blow  that  could  have  been  dealt  to  the 
Southern  cause.  Lincoln  was  a just  man,  and  would  have 
been  fair  and  generous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. His  successor  is  a man  we  can  expect  nothing  from.” 


Let  not  Mm  ivho  is  houseless  pull  clotvn  the  house  of 
another,  hut  let  him  work  diligently  and  huild  one  for 
himself,  thus  hy  example  assuring  that  his  oion  shall  he 
safe  from  violence' tchen  hiiilt. — [Lincoln:  Reply  to  New 
York  Workingmen,  March  21,  1864. 


**  Alcoholic  Headquarters  ** 

Mary  A.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  who  was  long  prominent  for 
her  personal  efforts  in  securing  law's  making  it  compulsory 
to  teach  the  dangers  of  alcohol  to  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  gathered  an  immense 
collection  of  pamphlets,  books,  papers  and  data  on  the 
alcohol  question.  At  her  death  a company  A\'as  formed  and 
incorporated  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  this 
collection  the  foundation  of  a Avorking  library  on  the  sub- 
ject of  alcohol.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  gather  literature 
from  books  and  papers  in  all  lands,  so  that  students, 
scholars  and  temperance  workers  can  have  access  to  every- 
thing written.  This  work  has  been  going  on  for  about  tAvo 
years  and  is  indorsed  by  libraries,  authors  and  societies. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  was  held,  not  long 
ago,  and  it  appears  that  more  than  2,000  books,  papers 
and  pamphlets  have  been  contributed  during  the  last 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  already  more 
than  600  persons  have  applied  to  the  Bureau  for  help  and 
data' concerning  the  problem. 

In  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  of  Exirope  generally 
the  literature  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  In  the  year  1907 
more  than  500  books  and  papers  appeared. 

The  title  of  the  corporation  is  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation  Bureau.  A membership  fee  is  charged  to  fur- 
nish a wmrking  capital,  and  appeals  for  endowment  are 
now  being  made.  Dr.  T.  D.  Crotiiers,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Avho  has  written  probably  more  than  any  other  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  makes  an  appeal.  The  society  al- 
ready has  secured  the  promise  of  a building  lot  in  Boston 
for  the  erection  of  a library.  Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  of 
23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
bureau. 

The  paper  in  AA'hich  Ave  saA\'  the  appeal  wittily  entitles 
it  ^‘Alcoholic  Headquarters.’'  The  name  is  not  true  to  the 
facts.  The  Alcoholic  Headquarters  are  the  biweries,  dis- 
tilleries, saloons,  most  of  the  hotels,  secret  rooms  for  com- 
mitteemen and  members  of  the  Legislatures  and  Congress, 
clubs,  political  coiiA'entions,  etc.,  and  some  alumni  dinners, 
and  some  clerical,  and  not  a fcAv  priAmte  residences  and 
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weddings.  Nor  would  it  go  far  out  of  the  way  to  include 
the  bonded  warehouses  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  treasuries  of  the  respective  States,  with 
a few  exceptions,  into  which  a ceaseless  stream  of  taxes 
silently  runs;  it  is  the  money  paid  and  accepted  for 
the  privilege  of  drunkard-making,  character-ruining  and 
domestic  happiness-undoing. 

These  are  separate  depots,  but  all  together  constitute  the 
most  appalling  Headquarters  to  be  found  in  the  world. 


I never  encourage  deceit:  and  falsehood,  especialhj  if 
yon  have  got  a had  incinory,  is  the  worst  enemy  a fellow 
can  have.  The  fact  is,  truth  is  your  truest  friend,  no  mat- 
ter u'hat  the  circumstances  are. 

Notwithstanding  this  copy-hoolc  ]yreamhlc,  my  hoy,  I am 
inclined  to  suggest  a little  p>rudence. — [Lincoln:  Letter 
to  George  E,  Pickett,  February  22,  1<842. 


Mr.  Carnegie  Promoting  Heroism 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  recently  handed 
down  twenty-six  awards.  Among  those  to  get  medals 
and  money  are  several  persons  and  families  in  this 
city.  The  largest  award  is  to  the  widow  of  Peter  J.  Col- 
lins of  this  city.  He  lost  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  save 
his  fellow-laborers  who  were  working  in  a gaseous  man- 
hole. His  widow  receives  |40  a mouth  for  life,  or  until 
she  remarries,  and  |5  a month  for  each  of  her  children. 
Another  workman  named  Muldoon  lost  his  life  at  the 
same  lime,  and  his  family  gets  medals  and  money.  Samuel 
A.  Johnston  receives  a medal  and  a sum  of  money  not 
specified  in  the  dispatch.  He  narrowly  escaped  in  the 
same  catastrophe.  John  Basco,  Jr.,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
“performed  a nervy  feat  at  his  then  home  in  Ohio  by  sav- 
ing a chum  from  drowning  in  Lake  Erie.”  He  receives  a 
medal  and  |2,500  to  complete  his  education. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  established  this  fund  some  senti- 
mentalists with  a twist  in  their  understanding  oiiposed  it, 
declaring  that  it  would  stimulate  efforts  by  mercenary  con- 
siderations. They  might  as  well  have  moved  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  honors  to  be  paid  to  successful  army  and  navy 
officers,  and  all  prizes  given  for  high  standing  in  scholastic 
pursuits.  Most  heroic  achievements  are  done  on  the  in- 
stant. Not  many,  if  any,  will  travel  the  country  on  the 
lookout  for  the  opportunity  for  heroism,  and  if  they  did 
humanity  as  a whole  would  be  benefited  by  it. 


I am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy; 
I have  never  studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to 
ivomen;  hut  I must  say,  that  if  all  that  has  been  said  hy 
orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the  loorld  in  praise 
of  women  were  applied  to  the  toomen  of  America,  it  loould 
not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  tear.  I 
will  close  hy  saying,  God  hless  the  women  of  A merica. — ■ 
[Lincoln ; Remarks  on  Closing  Sanitary  Fair  in  Wash- 
ington, March  18,  1864. 


He  Would  Put  Out  the  Light 

A contributor  to  the  Lutheran  World  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  the  following  incident: 

“In  a certain  place  a ‘freethinker’  had  died.  Instead 
of  asking  a Christian  minister  to  officiate  at  the  funeral, 
it  was  arranged  to  secure  the  services  of  another  free- 
thinker to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  No  service  of  any 
kind  was  held  at  the  house  or  the  church,  but  the  pro- 
cession went  at  once  to  the  burial  ground.  After  the 
casket  had  been  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  orator  began 
to  speak.  There  was  no  singing,  no  prayer,  no  reading 
from  the  Bible. 

“In  a cold,  harsh  tone  the  speaker  went  on  to  say  that 
we  have  no  proof  of  life  after  death.  If  there  is  such  a 


life,  he  declared  that  the  deceased  would  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  best  that  was  in  store ; but  so  far  as  we  know 
this  life  ends  all ; this  may  be  the  last  of  our  friend  and 
loved  one. 

“In  the  midst  of  his  agnostical  assertions  there  came  an 
interruption.  The  dead  man’s  aged  mother  could  not 
endure  such  cold-hearted  statements.  Suddenly  she  began 
to  cry  out,  ‘No!  noF  and  placing  her  hands  upon  her  ears 
to  shut  out  the  sound,  she  walked  away  from  the  grave, 
leaving  the  speaker  to  finish  his  heartless  oration  as  best 
he  could.” 

This  is  but  one  of  many  instances.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  individuals,  “the  human  heart,  into  which 
God  has  breathed  nobler  im]mlses  and  aspirations,  cannot 
endure  the  cold,  hopeless  philosophy  of  agnosticism,” 


No  men  living  are  more  tcorthy  to  he  trusted  than  those 
ivho  toil  up  from  poverty— none  less  inclined  to  take  or 
toueh  aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. — [Lin- 
coln : Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  .3,  1861. 

Pastor  or  Preacher  ? 

We  asked  a friend,  “How  do  you  like  your  pastor  ?”  and 
received  this  reply: 

“We  haven’t  one.  Dr.  is  a good  preacher  and  has 

no  trouble  in  securing  an  audience,  but  he  hasn’t  been  in 
my  house  since  he  came,  two  years  ago,  except  when  we 
have  formally  invited  him  to  dinner.” 

“Does  he  devote  most  of  his  time  to  study?” 

“A  fair  amount,  I think,  and  his  sermons  are,  as  I said, 
excellent;  but  visiting  his  parishioners  seems  a bore  to 
him;  their  private  affairs  do  not  especially  interest  him.” 
“Is  he  faithful  to  the  sick  and  to  those  in  affliction?” 

“I  have  a neighbor,  a patient  Christian  girl,  who  has 
been  in  bed  for  years  from  spinal  trouble,  and  she  told  me 
recently  that  she  had  not  heard  a prayer  for  five  months. 

I asked  her  if  Dr.  X never  came  in.” 

“ ‘Yes,’  she  said,  ‘he  has  been  here  twice.  I sent  for  him 
the  first  time,  but  he  tried  to  “cheer  me  up”  by  telling  me 
how  becoming  invalidism  is  to  me,  and  how  happy  I must 
be  in  having  such  an  acconi])lished  and  famous  brother. 
The  second  visit  was  a similar  waste  of  time.’  Is  he 
ashamed  of  his  discipleship?” 

“But,”  we  asked,  “may  not  this  neglect  of  opportunity 
be  exceptional  ?” 

“I  fear  not,”  the  friend  responded.  “I  have  known  of 
several  families  who  sorely  needed  a minister  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.” 

The  same  day  we  said  to  another  acquaintance:  “How 
do  you  like  your  pastor?” 

“First  rate,”  was  his  answer,  “He  is  a good  fellow, 
sensible  and  sympathetic ; his  preaching  doesn’t  amount  to 
much,  for  he  does  so  much  social  visiting  that  he  hasn’t 
time  for  the  jireparation  of  the  ‘meat  which  eudureth  unto 
everlasting  life’;  but  that  doesn’t  seem  to  affect  the  size 
of  the  congregation.  Our  people  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  church,  and,  like  the  whole  world  of  saints  and  sinners, 
are  always  secretly  hoping  for  the  power  which  will  bring 
down  saving  grace,  so  they  go  Sunday  after  Sunday.” 

These  conversations  were  sobering.  Alas,  there  are  too 
many  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  are  content  to  give  halt 
a loaf  to  the  throng  which  is  hungering  for  the  living 
bread. 

Theological  seminaries  should  strive  to  furnish  well- 
rounded  men,  and  the  men  themselves  should  be  so  eager 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  whose  name  they  go  forth, 
that  both  pulpit  and  pastoral  effort  will  be  of  the  noblest. 
Our  sentiments  upon  this  subject  are  expressed  by  the 
well-instructed  but  forgetful  child  who,  when  asked  at  a 
luncheon  which  she  would  have,  chicken  or  tongue,  re- 
plied, “I  like  either;  I will  take  both.” 
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Lincoln' 

By  Ross  L.  Finney 


Not  ancient  Hebrew  of  heroic  mold, 

Nor  mediaeval  shepherdess  alone, 

Hath  Sinai’s  God  to  leadership  alarmed  ; 

But  ever  in  tumultuous  time  of  need 
lie  calleth  forth  his  man  to  meet  the  hour. 

O Lincoln!  Sent  of  God,  Columbia  crowns 
Thy  brow  with  laurel  wreaths  ; fair  Liberty 
Engraves  thy  name  in  living  light  upon 
The  page  of  history  ; while  love  doth  find 
Thee  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

Thou  pilot  brave!  Whose  steadfast  form 
stood  firm, 

AA’hose  hand  did  guide  our  Ship  of  State  across 
The  stormy  sea  of  war,  while  thunders  rolled, 
And  livid  lightnings  flashed  athwart  the  sky. 
Though  rugged  rocks  of  treason  lay  along 
Our  course,  like  giant  monsters  of  the  deep, 
AVith  yawning  jaws  to  crush  our  driven  bark : 
And  treacherous  maelstroms  howled  with 
fiercer  rage 

Than  Scylla's  dogs;  thou,  with  thine  eye  fixed 
on 

Some  light  that  glimmered  on  the  shore,  didst 
keep 

Our  constant  course  across  the  angry  deep. 

And  thus  we  learn  to  love  thy  careworn 
smile. 

To  trust  thy  w'isdom’s  oracle,  to  feel 
Thy  faith  prophetic  on  our  fear  distill. 

And  own  the  might  of  thy  magnetic  will. 

At  length  a calm  came  o’er  the  awful  sea. 
The  gale  subsided,  and  the  clouds  rolled  back. 
The  haven  broke  upon  our  raptured  view. 

But  lo ! the  furious  demons  of  the  sea 


And  of  the  storm,  concentered  all  in  one 
Infernal  genius  even  in  our  midst — 

The  murderous  traitor  beacons  Death,  and 
points 

His  finger  at  thy  faithful  breast!  O hour 
Of  horror ! moment  of  supreme  despair  ! 

Thy  smile  by  pallid  lids  was  veiled,  thy  soul 
Had  fled,  thy  dauntless  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat. 

Thy  mighty  form  lay  fallen  at  our  feet. 

The  nation  wept.  Both  friend  and  foe  did 
pour 

Their  tears  sincerely  forth  to  water  thy 

Beloved  memory  ; and  for  thy  grave 

The  solemn  world  their  fragrant  honors  gave. 

Let  ages  roll,  let  seers  and  sages  be 
Forgotten  ; let  their  granite  monuments 
All  crumble  into  dust,  and  forests  grow 
Upon  the  hilltops  where  they  s.and;  e’en  let 
The  continents  subside  and  billows  roll 
Above  its  sacred  battlefields,  while  on 
The  emptied  bed  of  ocean  let  there  rise 
And  flourish  nations  new : let  roll  the  tides 
Of  ceaseless  change  upor  the  shores  of  the 
Eternal  plan ; let  dawn  that  distant,  far 
Off  day  toward  which  the  marching  centuries 
move, 

AVhen  each  to  every  man  shall  brother  be, 
When  perfect  justice,  liberty,  and  right 
Shall  rule  indeed ; yet  even  then  shalt  thou, 
Immortal  Lincoln  ! be  revered  by  all 
Who  gratefully  review  the  bloody  way 
O’er  which  the  common  man  hath  slowly  trod, 
From  slavery,  up  the  eternal  hills  of  God. 
Luvebne,  Minn. 


parent.  On  another  occasion  he  was  not 
willing  to  smooth  his  hair  to  suit  the  pho- 
tographer, and  ran  his  fingers  through  it 
before  the  plate  was  exposed.  There  were 
no  snap  shots  when  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  before 
the  camera.  The  old  wet-plate  negatives 
required  time,  and  some  of  these  pictures 
show  the  iron  head  rest  that  prevented 
motion  during  the  few  seconds  the  likeness 
was  being  made.  Of  the  very  rare  and  in- 
teresting series  of  pictures  made  of  him  in 
3862,  on  the  field  of  Antietam  after  the  bat- 
tle, one  shows  that  he  moved  his  head  too 
soon,  for  the  clearness  of  outline  and  detail 
is  lost.  In  this  picture  is  seen  Major  Allen 
Pinkerton,  the  famous  detective,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Secret 
Service  during  the  war.  In  another  of  this 
series  Mr.  Lincoln  is  standing  with  Gen- 
eral McClellan  and  a number  of  officers. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  group  pictures  show- 
ing his  height  in  comparison  with  that  of 
others.  His  tall  hat  adds  to  the  effect. 
There  was  no  posing  on  his  part  in  any  of 
his  pictures,  no  self-conscious  expression  in 
the  face  or  unnatural  attitude.  The  real 
Lincoln  seems  to  be  shown. 

The  portraits  made  during  the  debates 
with  Douglas  in  1858  show  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
the  beginning  of  his  national  fame  (2).  The 
personal  contrast  between  the  two  oppo- 
nents was  as  great  as  that  between  their 
convictions  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  short  and  inclined  to  stout- 
ness. His  voice  was  deep  and  powerful, 
his  diction  polished,  his  manner  overbear- 
ing. Mr.  Lincoln  towered  above  him.'  His 
voice  was  high,  and  he  was  less  self-asser- 
tive. He  would  attack  the  arguments  of 
the  older  and  more  skilled  debater  with 
homely  illustrations,  to  which  his  hearers 
could  respond,  and  if  his  language  was 
simple,  his  case  was  made  with  a singular 
directness. 

After  his  nomination  in  1860,  there  were 
many  photographs  made  of  him.  It  is  said 
that  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
one  popular  portrait  were  distributed.  The 
ambrotype  made  in  Springfield,  111.,  August 
13,  1860,  and  now  owned  by  Major  ■William 
H.  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  period.  In  this  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  seated,  with  arms  folded.  Soon 
after  this,  he  began  to  grow  a beard,  and  a 
portrait  made  in  Springfield,  showing  its 
early  growth,  is  an  interesting  reminder  of 
the  general  comment  and  even  ridicule  that 
its  appearance  excited. 

His  first  visit  to  the  celebrated  photo- 
graph studio  of  Matthew*  B.  Brady,  who 
was  later  to  make  so  many  portraits  of  him 
as  President,  was  on  February  27,  1860,  the 
day  of  his  great  Cooper  Institute  speech  in 
New  York,  made  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee of  a young  men’s  Republican  club. 
Lincoln  himself  slid  that  this  speech  and 
picture  helped  him  to  the  White  -House. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  portraits  made  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent (3). 

Three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
he  sat  for  a picture  in  Washington,  at  his 
own  solicitation.  The  two  Gardner  brothers. 


TKe  PKotograpKs  of  AbraKam  Lincoln 

By  Frederick  Hill  Meserve 

(With  portraits  from  the  collection  of  the  author) 


Photography  was  a new  art  in  the  fifties 
of  the  last  century.  The  daguerreotype,  a 
silvered  plate  portrait,  was  the  earliest 
form,  but  although  this  method  gave  very 
beautiful  results,  it  was  too  expensive  to 
permit  of  general  use,  and  was  followed  by 
the  ambrotype,  which,  like  the  daguerreo- 
type, gave  a single  portrait  for  each  ex- 
posure, but  was  in  the  nature  of  a trans- 
parency of  glass.  This  was  superseded  by 
the  glass  negative  and  the  sensitized  paper 
prints.  Sitting  ifor  a portrait  in  those  days 
was  an  event.  When  the  daguerreotype  was 
first  in  vogue,  it  required  many  minutes  of 
self-control  on  the  part  of  the  “sitter”  be- 
fore the  image  was  fixed  upon  the  plate. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  his  time  was  so  much 
photographed  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  there  are 
few  portraits  of  him  before  1858,  the  year 
of  his  celebrated  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  in  the  campaign  for  the  United 
States  senatorship  for  Illinois.  It  is  not 
likely  that  an  unpublished  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln exists,  and  the  discovery  of  one  vary- 
ing from  those  already  known  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  increasing  number  of 
people  who  are  now  studying  his  life  and 
the  period  in  which  he  was  the  commanding 
figure. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  the 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Chicago,  the 
earliest  Imown  portrait  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can. It  is  a daguerreotype  and  is  believed 

1 Coiiyrightcd,  1009,  Boss  L.  Fiimoj-. 


to  have  been  made  in  1848.  He  was  then 
about  thirty-nine  years  old  and  had  been 
married  nearly  six  years.  This  (1)  is  the 
portrait  of  the  young  lawyer  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  who  had  just  entered  Congress 
and  was  even  then  an  outspoken  anti-slav- 
ery advocate. 

Another  of  the  very  early  photographs 
was  that  made  in  Chicago  in  1854,  and  first 
published  In  1898  in  Miss  Tarbell’s  Early 
Life  of  Lincoln.  He  was  already  known  as 
a lawyer  of  great  ability.  His  ready  wit, 
his  fund  of  stories,  and  his  democratic 
habits  had  endeared  him  to  the  people  of 
his  section.  At  this  time,  and  even  after  his 
nomination  to  the  presidency,  his  face  was 
clean  shaven.  It  was  thin,  but  showed  great 
kindliness  of  expression;  the  nose  was 
prominent,  the  cheeks  sunken,  lips  full,  the 
mouth  large,  eyes  deep  set,  and  brows  well 
marked.  The  lines  about  the  mouth  that 
deepened  in  later  years  as  cares  of  state 
and  the  burdens  of  the  war  weighed  upon 
him,  had  begun  to  appear.  All  of  his  por- 
traits show  a full  head  of  hair,  and  not 
closely  cut,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  pictures  do  not  show  great 
care  in  dress.  Many  appear  to  have  been 
made  without  preparation.  At  one  time, 
after  a speech  made  in  his  shirt-sleeves  on 
a hot  summer’s  day,  he  visited  a local  pho- 
tograph gallery,  at  the  request  of  some  of 
his  admirers,  and  borrowed  the  artist’s 
coat  for  the  picture.  The  poor  fit  is  ap- 
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(1)  THE  EARLIEST  PORTRAIT 
Made  about  1848 


(2)  DURING  THE  DEBATES  WITH  STEPHEN 
A.  DOUGLAS  IN  1858 


(3)  AT  TIME  OF  COOPER  INSTITUTE  SPEECH 
New  York.  February  27,  1860 


who  had  been  employed  by  Brady,  then  the 
official  government  photographer,  taking 
pictures  of  battlefields,  scenes  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  armies  and  portraits  of  officers 
and  men  in  the  field,  were  about  to  open  a 
gallery  of  their  own.  They  had  previously 
worked  in  a small  building  in  the  White 
House  grounds,  and  Lincoln  had  often 
visited  them  there,  and  as  was  customary 
with  him,  had  made  friends  with  them. 
Hearing  of  their  new  venture,  he  told  them 
he  would  be  their  first  sitter.  Mr.  John 
Fury,  then  a young  man  in  Washington, 
later  pay  inspector  in  the  navy,  and  now 
the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Commandery 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  was  asked  by  the 
Gardners  to  be  present.  He  said  the  Presi- 
dent came  to  the  new  studio  on  Sunday 
morning,  as  the  gallery  was  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  following  day.  He  was 
in  good  spirits  and  spoke  familiarly  to  the 
Gardner  brothers,  calling  them  “Alex”  and 
“Jim.”  One  of  the  portraits  made  on  that 
day  is  shown  (4).  The  president  had 
begun  to  grow  old.  This  portrait  shows 
the  nearest  approach  to  a smile  of  any  of 
those  made  during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  presidency.  He  was  the  target  for  abuse 
by  those  who  believed  the  war  to  be  a 
wrong  remedy  for  the  slavery  disease  and 
the  bugbear  of  State  Rights.  His  acts  were 
criticized  freely  and  openly.  Some  of  his 


friends  were  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
policies.  His  armies  were  not  too  success- 
ful. Grant  had  not  assumed  command. 

Although  Brady  made  many  photographs 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  profile  portrait  of  1864, 
of  which  the  original  negative  is  now 
owned  by  the  writer,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  later  pictures.  It  is  of 
singular  clearness  amt  has  been  copied  by 
etchers  and  engravers.  (See  Frontispiece.) 

Brady  also  made  a number  of  pictures  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Thomas,  or  Tad,  as  he 
was  known,  but  there  are  no  family  groups, 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  of  whom  many  photo- 
graphs were  made  in  Washington,  was  not 
photographed  with  her  husband. 

A study  of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  chronological  order  after  the  beginning 


of  the  war,  shows  a record  of  increasing 
care.  It  is  too  apparent  to  be  disregarded. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  could  in  a flash 
change  from  grave  to  gay;  could  forget  the 
demands  of  state,  the  importunities  of  poli- 
ticians, the  heart-breaking  decisions  that 
his  duty  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  required.  But  his  great  soul  was  in 
his  labors.  He  was  being  spent  in  doing 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  whole  duty. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Lincoln’s  figure 
should  stand  out  as  the  greatest  American 
of  his  century.  It  is  true  that  he  had  op- 
portunity, but  he  rose  to  it.  He  was  a 
constructive  statesman,  and  he  was  never 
afraid  to  do  himself  what  he  believed  to 
be  right. 

New  York  city. 


TKe  Lincoln  Cycle 


By  Professor  R.  T.  Stevenson 

In  the  lecture  room  of  a professor  in 
Berlin  University,  a year  ago,  where  there 
were  at  least  a dozen  tongues  spoken,  The 
lecturer  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A Frenchman  named  Napoleon, 
the  professor  smiled  and  assented  (think- 
ing likely  of  the  French  soldiers  in  Berlin 
in  1807),  an  Englishman  named  Darwin,  a 


, of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

German  called  out  Bismarck,  an  American 
gave  Lincoln.  It  was  worth  noting  that 
none  had  a warmer  “Yah!”  than  the  name 
of  the  rail-splitter  President,  Emancipator, 
Martyr,  who  came  up  into  the  notice  of  the 
world  by  way  of  poverty,  self-denial,  hard 
toil,  great  brains,  good  heart,  honor  and 
glorious  achievement. 

The  scene  and  reception  of  the  names  set 


(4)  MADE  IN  WASHINGTON 
Early  in  1863 


(5)  WASHINGTON,  APRIL  9,  1865 
One  ot  the  Last  Portraits 


(6)  WASHINGTON,  ABOUT  1864 
The  Familiar  Portrait  ol  Lincoln 
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me  to  thinking  of  the  enlarging  cycle  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  fame  is  not  likely 
to  lessen.  Admiration  seems  to  be  about  to 
give  way  in  the  hearts  of  some  to  a sort  of 
adoration.  The  remark  of  Carl  Schurz  is 
suggestive,  in  which  he  says  that  no  Amer- 
ican can  study  the  career  and  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  without  being  carried 
away  by  sentimental  emotion.  This  has  led 
many  to  put  him  in  a class  by  himself,  say- 
ing of  him  as  the  Germans  say  of  Richter, 
“Her  Einzlge!"  At  any  rate  a surpassing 
radiance  has  already  mantled  his  renown. 
Lincoln  himself  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
saying  when,  in  an  impassioned  appeal  to 
Congress,  December  1,  1862,  he  spoke  as 
true  prophet:  “Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot 
escape  history!”  At  any  rate  he  neither 
forced  himself  upon  fame’s  shining  records 
nor  tried  to  hide  from  the  notice  of  men. 
He  did  his  work  and  passed  on. 

It  has  been  growing  upon  me  that  we 
Americans  have  not  yet  appreciated  Lincoln 
as  the  express  image  of  his  time.  And  this, 
too,  not  merely  from  the  view  point  of  his 
place  and  influence  in  the  evolution  of 
American  life  and  politics,  but  from  that 
of  his  relation  to  the  world-movement  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  His  years  were  1809-1865. 
Signifleant  enough  for  the  United  States, 
and  yet  as  much  so  for  Europe.  In  Europe 
the  two  ideas  which  were  to  challenge  all 
men  from  peasant  to  king  were  those  of 
Democracy  and  Nationality.  Around  them 
there  swept  the  legions  of  Napoleon  from 
Lodi  to  Waterloo,  and  the  “red  shirts”  of 
Garibaldi,  the  German  hosts  around  Metz, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  of.  Gladstone  in  1885. 
To  some  they  were  a savor  of  life  unto  life, 
to  others  a savor  of  de^'th  unto  death.  The 
poison  of  Metternich  was  the  hope  of 
Andreas  Hofer,  the  patriot  of  Tyrol.  A 
glorious  trade  wind  was  blowing  the  world 
around  in  the  cycle  of  the  Sangamon  Valley 
humorist-statesman.  It  carried  seeds  of 
union  and  of  liberty. 

In  Europe  the  cycle,  at  its  farther  diam- 
eter, is  marked  by  the  magnifleent  des- 
potism of  Napoleon,  which  reached  its  top 
of  pride  and  power  in  the  same  year  in 
which  a poor  mother  held  in  her  lap  in 
Hardin  County,  Ky.,  a homely  babe.  Na- 
poleon reached  his  highest  level  of  real 
jiower  in  1809.  At  this  end  of  the  diameter 
the  man  is  dying  in  Washington,  with  the 
Union  saved,  while  in  Europe  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  .Tuly  4,  1866,  gave  Prussia  first 
place  in  Germany,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  unification  of  the  empire.  Union 
was  in  the  air.  Italy  came  in  for  her  share 
before  we  had  ceased  weeping  for  our  dead ; 
and  thus  they  file  out  into  history — 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  States — 
majestically  asserting  their  solidarity  in 
triumph  against  all  forces  tending  to  dis- 
integration. 

A bird’s-eye  view  of  the  cycle  shows 
also  the  gradual  rising  of  the  elements  of 
a democratic  assertion  of  power.  Little 
promise  of  manhood  suffrage  was  there  in 
Europe  in  the  decade  in  which  Lincoln  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  his  cabin  home.  In 
the  case  of  France  we  see  how  a great 
people  paid,  for  a time,  a tremendous  price 
for  her  imperialism,  under  the  soldier 
from  Corsica.  The  year  1809  saw  him  at 
the  crest  of  the  wave  before  it  broke  in 
Spain  when  the  people  began  to  resist  him. 
Napoleon  said  long  afterward  on  the  Isle 
of  Saint  Helena  that  he  had  misjudged  the 


latent  might  of  a popular  uprising.  The 
swarthy  babe  in  Kentucky  was  barely  a 
week  old  when  Saragossa  to  the  northeast 
of  Madrid  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
French,  but  not  unt’l  its  citizens  had  won 
an  immortal  fame  for  their  stout  defense 
in  which  sixty  thousand  gave  up  their  lives 
for  their  country.  Napoleon  could  break 
down  kings  in  their  purple,  but  he  met  his 
fate  when  the  peasantry  and  traders  of 
Europe  faced  his  Old  Guard. 

“But,”  says  one,  “it  was  a long  journey 
from  Napoleon  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons.” True  enough.  But  the  path  was  open. 
And  what  is  to  the  poiirt  men  were  volun- 
teering to  enter  it  faster  than  they  enlisted 
in  the  armies  of  kings.  Patience  was  needed. 
Men  saw  their  hopes  deferred.  For  yeai'S 
centralization  throttled  liberty.  Toeque- 
ville  said:  “There  is  only  one  thing  we 
cannot  create  in  France:  that  is  a free  gov- 
ernment. And  there  is  only  one  thing  we 
cannot  destroy:  and  that  is  centralization.” 
But  even  France  has  been  getting  rid  of  the 
vice  of  centralization.  For  when  she  intro- 
duced self-government  in  her  local  units 
she  reversed  Napoleon’s  work  and  today 
France  eyes  a new  future. 

Germany,  at  the  opening  of  the  cycle, 
was  from  the  view  point  of  nationality 
“a  political  crazy-quilt.”  The  transforma- 
tion took  place  in  the  decade  in  which  Lin- 
coln died,  and  this  was  a great  gain. 
Though  Democracy  has  not  yet  entered  the 
full  inheritance  for  which  it  has  been  a 
century  in  travail,  the  signs  all  point  that 
way,  even  in  the  land  where  the  drill 
sergeant  and  the. policeman  are  the  visible 
institutions  of  government.  Even  while 
the  German  professor  was  welcoming  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Lincoln,  the 
Kaiser  was  compelled  to  set  up  on  his 
palace  roof  a gatling  gun,  January,  1908, 
in  order  to  secure  his  “sacred  person” 
against  the  assault  of  thirty  thousand 
rioters.  Their  aim  was  to  secure  larger 
suffrage  rights.  Nine  months  later  the 
Kaiser  lost  seventy-five  per  cent  of  his 
popularity,  it  is  estimated,  by  reason  of  his 
impulsive  arrogance  and  assertion  of  the 
belated  doctrine  of  “divine  right.”  And 
lo!  Maximilien  Hardin,  editor  of  the 
Zukunft,  who  less  than  a year  before  had 
served  a sentence  in  prison  for  exposing 
the  Potsdam  “Round  Table,”  now  publicly, 
and  without  fear  of  another  term  in  prison, 
demands  of  his  majesty  that  he  either 
quiet  down  or  abdicate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rule  of  Metter- 
nich took  the  place  of  that  of  Napoleon. 
He  declared  that  “sovereigns  alone  are  en- 
titled to  guide  the  destinies  of  their  peo- 
ples, and  they  are  responsible  to  none  but 
God.  * * * Government  is  no  more  a sub- 
ject of  debate  than  religion  is.”  Stein,  the 
great  inspirer  of  the  new  day  for  Prussia 
in  the  decade  when  Lincoln  was  born,  criti- 
cized Metternich  in  that  he  was  too  much 
given  to  intrigue,  and  did  not  do  business 
“in  the  great  and  simple  way.”  Herein  he 
unwittingly  eulogized  the  statesmanship 
and  diplomatic  genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A study  of  Germany,  as  being  of*  especial 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  affords,  an 
opportunity  both  for  comparison  and  for 
contrast  with  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln  both  countries 
were  suffering  at  the  hand  of  a common 
foe.  Napoleon’s  mighty  fist  smote  hard 


upon  the  capital  of  Prussia,  exiled  Stein, 
and  lifted  from  the  Brandenburger  Tor  its 
famous  chariot  as  spoils  of  war.  It  v/as 
from  Berlin  that  the  conqueror  issued  his 
famous  “decree,”  which  was  aimed  at 
Great  Britain,  and  by  1812  threw  the  lead- 
ing neutral  nation,  America,  into  conflict 
with  the  mother-country.  But  by  1815  (the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Bismarck,  the  unifier 
of  Germany)  both  Germany  and  the  United 
States  entered  a new  period  of  self-asser- 
tion, of  loyalty  to  high  ideals,  of  perma- 
nent power  and  respect  among  all  men. 

In  Germany  the  great  awakening  meant 
a world-position  in  literature  and  art,  with 
Goethe  at  the  head  of  a distinguished  band 
of  men  such  as  Humboldt,  Hegel  and  Cor- 
nelius. The  case  in  America  is  not  exactly 
parallel  as  it  might  appear  to  a superficial 
observer.  It. is  true  that  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Irving  and  Bancroft  bespeak  fine  regard  for 
their  leadership  of  American  literature. 
Yet  I would  name  as  the  most  peculiar 
ju’oduct  of  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  not  these  men,  but  that  procession 
of  unknown  men  who  streamed  westward 
toward  and  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
conquering  every  foe  they  met  and  plant- 
ing a wonderful  civilization  within  a few 
years. 

Nothing  of  like  sort  has  surpassed  in 
modern  times  the  masterful,  even  fierce, 
but  in  the  end  beneficent  energy  with 
which  these  early  settlers  lifted  the  vast 
wilderness  out  of  the  category  of  Indian 
hunting-grounds,  and  with  incredible  swift- 
ness transformed  the  abodes  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  wilder  men  into  homes  and  farms 
and  shops  and  schools  and  churches. 

A German  w'rlter,  Victor  Heyn,  has  late- 
ly said  of  Goethe:  “His  whole  life  was  a 
great  Epic  Poem.”  With  quite  equal  appro- 
priateness it  may  be  said  of  the  throng 
which  filled  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
the  last  third  of  Goethe’s  life  and  from  a 
wilderness  without  any  set  boundaries 
established  a succession  of  noble  states  of 
the  Union,  putting  upon  each  state  the 
stamp  of  a heroic  purpose  to  share  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic — this  was  without 
doubt  a great  “Epic  Deed.” 

The  West  took  up  the  two  ideals  of  which 
mention  has  been  made — Democracy  and 
Nationality — and  held  the  destiny  of  the 
Union  in  its  fists.  As  the  Civil  War  drew 
near,  it  became  a matter  of  supreme  mo- 
ment how  the  Western  States  would  stand, 
w'hether  for  Nationality  or  Secession, 
for  they  held  more  than  the  balance  of 
power. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  man 
for  the  hour  should  spring  from  the  West. 
Though  Lincoln  was  born  in  a border  slave 
state,  he  grew  up  in  a free  state.  'There 
he  developed  into  a leader  of  men.  He 
hugged  to  his  bosom  the  dream  of  Democ- 
racy as  a politico-social  ideal,  in  utter  sym- 
pathy with  the  democratic  feelings  of  men, 
even  more  than  was  true  of  Jefferson,  the 
father  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  yet  he 
upheld  as  none  other  the  companion  ideal, 
that  of  Union,  and  got  thorough  training  to 
become  the  chief  agent  in  perpetuating 
what  Jefferson  himself  held  at  one  time  as 
an  uncertainty,  namely,  an  indissoluble 
and  expanding  Union. 

As  Lincoln  reached  middle  life  these  two 
ideals  were  imperiled.  The  Union  was 
threatened  by  the  slave-owning  aristocracy 
of  the  South,  who  saw  power  in  Congress 
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slipping  from  their  hands,  owing  to  the 
tremendous  developmen*  of  the  Western 
free  states.  The  South,  politically  the  con- 
trolling element  of  the  Democratic  party, 
was  socially  an  aristocracy  destined  to  de- 
velop to  still  higher  power  the  exclusive- 
ness and  class  system  which  more  and  more 
marked  the  industrialism  of  slavery,  for 
gradually  the  slave-owners  were  becoming 
a small  per  cent  of  the  total  white  popula- 
tion in  the  South,  and,  therefore,  the  oli- 
garchic masters  of  its  political  destiny. 
However,  when  the  awful  struggle  ended 
both  ideals  were  safe.  The  Union  was  in- 
tact, and  the  white  man  of  the  South  as 
well  as  the  black  man  was  free.  Without 
some  such  background  as  the  above,  the 
student  of  our  history  c n have  no  clear 
conception  of  the  life  and  work  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  But  when  he  is  seen  to  be  the 
veriest  impersonation  of  two  great  con- 
structive ideas  of  human  progress,  moving 
both  the  American  and  the  European  will 
and  character,  and  at  the  same  time  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  then  is  his  great- 
ness truly  apparent,  and  his  fame  the  surer 
of  perpetuity  as  one  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth. 

Lincoln  was  not  an  Abolitionist  in  the 
sense  of  Garrison,  for  the  latter  would 
shiver  the  fabric  of  government  in  order  to 
free  the  Negro;  the  Constitution  might  go, 
if  only  the  yoke  of  servitude  might  be  lifted 
from  the  necks  of  slaves.  But  it  is  worth 
our  remembrance  that  Providence  never 
commits  to  men  with  the  temper  of  anar- 
chists the  job  of  making  constructive  ad- 
ditions to  progress.  The  man  who  is  both 
builder  and  reformer  is  of  a different  type. 
Lincoln  was  under  oath  to  save  the  Union, 
as  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Greeley  in  that  most 
lucid  and  unanswerable  letter:  “If  I could 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it;  and  if  I could  save  it  by  free- 
ing all  the  slaves,  I would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I would  also  do  that.”  Then 
what  a closing  sentence,  maxim  for  re- 
former, preacher,  statesman:  “I  shall  try 
to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors; 
and  I shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views.” 

When  Lincoln  lay  dead  both  ends  had 
been  gained  and  the  land  was  rich  in  its 
assets  of  freedom  and  nationality.  No 
man  was  a slave,  and  no  state  was  out  of 
the  Union.  Stanton  was  prophet  indeed 
when  he  closed  the  eyes  of  the  martyr- 
President  and  said,  “Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages!” 

The  Lincoln  cycle  has  a larger  sweep 
than  that  of  Bismarck,  his  contemporary, 
with  his  “blood  and  iron”  doctrine,  for 
though  the  count  centralized  Germany  he 
did  not  give  it,  at  least  Prussia,  the  free- 
dom for  which  its  citizens  longed.  The 
ideals  of  democracy  were  but  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  German  autocrat.  One  year 
after  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Prussia  humbled 
Austria  and  reached  the  climax  of  long- 
laid  plans,  some  of  them  born  in  fraud  as 
well  as  patriotism.  But  when  he  turned 
to  crush  German  Socialism,  he  failed.  And 
though  the  masterful  Kaiser  took  out  of  his 
hands  the  purpose  and  the  experiment, 
little  good  has  come  from  his  efforts  to  rid 
the  empire  of  the  cry  of  the  common  man 
struggling  for  his  suffrage  rights.  The 
events  of  the  past  twelvemonth  point  not 
away  from  but  toward  the  Lincoln  ideal  of 


the  uplift  of  the  man  who  labors  and  whose 
toil  helps  to  uphold  the  empire.  He  will 
ultimately  get  recognition  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  America. 

The  vision  of  the  Gettysburg  prophet- 
statesman,  of  a government  imperishable 
because  “of,  by,  and  for”  the  people  will  yet 
be  realized  in  Europe.  Even  now  the  group 
of  states  in  Eastern  Europe  have  felt  the 
effect  of  the  inspiration  of  the  double  ideal 
— Nationality  and  Democracy.  Through 
these  principles  of  progress  a new  Ger- 
many, a new  Italy,  a new  and  a stable 
French  Republic,  a new  Swiss  Republic,  a 
new  and  democratic  England,  a constitu- 
tional Austria-Hungary,  and  even  the  group 
of  free  Slav  states  in  the  Balkan  peninsula 
come  trailing  upon  the  heels  of  the  Moses 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  generous 
and  the  strong  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
lead  the  way.  The  new  day  is  dawning  in 


I believe  I have  the  popular  reputation, 
of  being  a story-teller,  but  I do  not  deserve 
the  name  in  its  general  sense,  for  it  is  not 
the  story  itself,  but  its  purpose,  or  effect, 
that  interests  me.  I have  often  avoided  a 
long  and  useless  discussion  by  others,  or  a 
laborious  explanation  on  my  own  part,  by 
a short  story  that  illustrated  my  point  of 
view:  so  too  the  sharpness  of  a refusal  or 
edge  of  a rebuke  may  be  blunted  by  an  ap- 
propriate story,  so  that  feelings  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  wounded  as  they  otherwise 
might  be,  and  yet  serve  the  purpose.  No, 
I am  not  simply  a story-teller,  but  story- 
telling as  an  emollient  saves  me  much  fric- 
tion and  distress. — ^Abraham  Lincoln. 

I may  not  be  able  to  enumerate  all  the 
qualifications  of  a good  story-teller,  but 
of  one  thing  I am  thoroughly  convinced — 
namely,  that  whatever  their  number  and 
character  Lincoln  possessed  them  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

While  a good  memory  greatly  facilitates 
the  telling  of  stories,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  prime  factor.  The  best  of  story-tellers 
are  often  at  a loss  when  suddenly  called 
upon  for  something  applicable  to  the  occa- 
sion, despite  the  fact  that  a large  stock 
may  be  stored  away  in  the  mind.  Every 
“after-dinner”  speaker  appreciates  this 
fact,  and  unless  he  has  prepared  himself 
for  a designated  place  on  the  program,  will 
be  much  better  satisfied  to  follow  than  to 
lead.  Lincoln’s  introduction  to  his  best 
stories  verifies  this — “That  reminds  me.” 
Adaptation  then  is  one  of  the  essential,  if 
not  the  essential  qualifications  of  a good 
story;  there  must  be  something  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  person  that  responds  to 
the  appeal  which  the  situation  makes  to 
him.  The  well  may  be  full  of  water,  but 
unless  there  be  something  to  draw  with 
there  will  be  none  brought  to  the  surface — 
and  assuredly  no  continual  flowing  unless 
there  be  something  to  start  it.  The  endl^- 
chain  pump  of  my  boyhood  illustrates  this. 
The  man  who  has  been  bitten  badly  by  a 
mangy  cur  never  hears  a dog  bark  for  a 
long  time  afterward  without  being  re- 
minded. 

Lincoln  was  a story-teller,  not  a story- 
manufacturer.  He  is  quoted  as  having 


terms  of  the  noble  vision  of  the  Illinois 
lawyer  as  of  none  other  of  his  day. 

After  all  there  is  a something  left  over 
in  any  analysis  of  this  man’s  life  and  work, 
a depth  I cannot  quite  fathom,  a sweet,  a 
pervasive,  a mighty  note  that  swells  out 
from  his  career  when  appealed  to  by  the 
shining  hopes  of  men,  of  quite  mystic  origin 
like  the  legendary  music  that  broke  from 
the  statue  of  Memnon  when  smitten  by  the 
earliest  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Seldom 
has  history  thrown  into  the  lime-light  such 
a life,  so  disadvantaged  at  the  start,  so 
masterful  at  the  end,  so  gloriously  quali- 
fied to  achieve  such  astounding  results  in 
the  face  of  such  amazing  difficulties,  so 
sure  of  an  eternal  fame. 

The  quaint  words  of  the  old  Negro  tell 
the  truth;  “Massa  Linkum  walk  de  earf 
like  de  Lawd!” 

Delaware,  0. 


said  that  he  originated  but  two  of  the 
many,  many  stories  told  by  him. 

Another  qualification  is  inspiration—* 
story-telling  is  not  only  an  art,  it  is  a 
gift.  Without  some  inspiration  a story 
loses  its  spice  and  force,  and  is  about  as 
much  a success  as  a vaudeville  would  be 
in  a graveyard  where  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  audience  were  buried.  No 
story  ever  lost  its  flavor  or  pointedness 
when  being  told  by  Lincoln,  nor  did  he  find 
it  necessary  to  spice  a story  with  vulgarity 
or  appeal  to  the  lower  passions  for  ap- 
plause. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  terms  were 
used  by  him  which  would  be  subject  to 
perhaps  just  criticism  if  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  emphasizing  of  a much- 
needed  moral.  There  have  been  some  who 
objected  to  the  nature  of  his  reply  to  one 
who  was  waggishly  soliciting  money  where- 
with to  purchase  a new  pair  of  pantaloons 
for  a brother  lawyer  who  was  unconsciously 
flying  the  flag  of  distress — -“I  have  nothing 
for  the  end  in  view.”  Consider  how  the 
situation  appealed  to  the  qualification  of 
adaptation,  so  strong  in  him,  and  tell  me 
how  he  could  have  helped  it. 

Not  every  so-called  good  story-teller  may 
be  denominated  wise,  but  every  wise  man 
has  at  least  one  qualification  necessary  to 
that  distinction — namely,  a profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  power  of  unique  and  prac- 
tical illustration.  Lincoln  possessed  this, 
and  practiced  it  with  wonderful  results.  He 
used  it  with  effect  in  debating  matters  re- 
lating to  his  administration.  Commenting 
on  the  defeat  of  Hood’s  powerful  army  and 
its  significance  at  that  critical  time,  he  said 
it  reminded  him  of  the  Irishman’s  comment 
on  a dog  that  had  been  accidentally  dyna- 
mited— “Faith,  he  was  a good  dog,  a very 
good  dog,  but  bedad  his  days  of  usefulness 
are  over.”  General  X , a com- 

mander who,  despite  his  unfitness,  retained 
his  position  at  the  head  of  a considerable 
body  of  troops,  tried  his  patience  to  such 
a degree,  that  on  one  occasion  he  ex- 
claimed, “I  wish  X had  more  of  the  spir- 

it of  our  village  blacksmith,  who  one  day 
set  out  to  make  a plowshare.  Finding  that 
he  had  not  enough  material  at  hand,  he 
determined  to  make  an  ax,  but  the  quality 
of  the  metal  balking  his  purpose,  he 
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plunged  the  red  hot  mass  into  a tank  of 
water  kept  by  the  craft  for  cooling  and 
hardening  purposes,  with  a ‘Well,  confound 
you,  I’ll  make  something  out  of  you,  if  it 
is  only  a fizzle.’  ” 

Again,  when  with  the  whole  nation  he 
was  fretting  because  of  the  provoking  de- 
lays and  unaccountable  vacillation  of  a 
certain  commanding  general  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  he  declared  he  felt  like  ex- 
pressing himself  in  terms  similar  in  spirit 
at  least  to  those  used  by  a neighbor  of  his 
to  a lazy  lawyer  whom  he  had  employed, 
but  who  had  allowed  his  case  to  be  “pigeon- 
holed” by  the  court  beyond  the  limit  of 
toleration.  Having  only  a superficial  under- 
standing of  judicial  phrases,  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  in  the  following 
forceful  if  not  graceful  manner:  “Why 
don’t  you  go  for  the  fellow  with  a fifa,  a 
demurer,  a capias,  a surebutter,  a ne-exeat,  a 
mumtum-pactum,  a nomentum,  or  some- 
thing that’ll  scorch  his  hair?” 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  very  anx- 
ious that  an  important  matter  should  re- 
ceive immediate  and  careful  attention,  he 
emphasized  the  order  by  telling  a story 
about  a soldier  much  addicted  to  profanity. 
This  soldier  belonged  to  a regiment  whose 
Colonel,  being  a very  strict  disciplinarian, 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his 
men  that  no  matter  what  the  provocation 
or  the  circumstances  might  be,  he  was  to 
do  all  the  swearing.  It  happened  one  day, 
when  the  commanding  officer  was  absent, 
this  fellow  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  profan- 
ity to  such  a degree  that  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  scandalized.  Haled  before  a 
court  martial,  his  defense  was,  ‘ The  occa- 
sion demanded  that  some  tall  swearing 
should  be  done  there  and  then,  and  as  the 
Colonel  was  not  there  to  do  it,  it  fell  upon 
me,  as  the  next  best  fitted  for  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  work,  to  do  it.” 

A good  story-teller  is  a close  student  of 
“human  nature.”  Lincoln  had  a wonderful 
knowledge  of  men.  It  is  proverbial  that 
the  average  philosopher  and  the  men  of 
great  intellectual  powers,  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  the  supreme  questions  affecting 
the  human  race,  are  “easy  marks.”  The 
sharper  who  took  Lincoln  for  a “simple” 
learned  to  his  sorrow  that  simplicity  of 
character  is  not  an  evidence  of  imbecility. 
Lincoln’s  power  to  read  men  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  dealings  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  Speaking  of  a man 
who  belonged  to  a seven-by-nine  class,  one 
of  the  kind  though  a fourteen  collar  is 
small  for  him,  yet  he  imagines  an  eight 
hat  is  about  his  size,  he  said,  commenting 
on  his  funeral  that  was  then  taking  place, 
Mr.  B.  would  have  died  much  sooner 
than  he  did  if  he  had  known  what  a fuss 
would  be  made  over  his  demise,  and  how 
many  carriages  were  going  to  the  ceme- 
tery. 

He  once  won  a case  in  court  by  asking 
witty  questions  which  appealed  to  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Interrogating 
an  important  witness  for  the  opposition 
in  this,  a case  of  assault  and  battery,  he 
said:  “How  much  ground  did  these  men 
cover  during  this  scrimmage?”  The  answer 
was,  about  six  acres.  “What  kind  of  land 
was  it?”  “No  better  in  the  country.” 
“Well,  well,”  said  Lincoln,  “don’t  you  think 
that  a mighty  small  crop  of  a fight  to  bar-, 
vest  off  of  so  much  good  land?” 

During  his  administration  Lincoln  had 


a very  light  attack  of  small-pox.  One  day 
he  said  to  the  attending  physician,  “Doctor, 
some  people  don’t  accept  my  views.  It  is 
a cause  for  congratulation  that  I have  now 
something  very  pronounced  that  the  most 
radical  among  them  can  take  without  doing 
violence  to  party  or  principle.” 

This  knowledge  of  human  nature  helped 
him  very  much  in  the  arduous  duties  de- 
volving on  him  as  President. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a story- 
teller have  a genial,  sunny  disposition  if 
he  is  to  be  good  in  that  line.  He  must  be 
able  to  see  the  funny,  ridiculous  side  of 
everything  that  has  such  a side.  He  must 
have  a most  vivid  imagination,  so  that  he 
can  supply  material  when  a story  is  lacking 
in  some  particulars,  and  consequently  lack- 
ing in  force  and  power.  He  must  be  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  elaboration.  Some  of  our  best 
story-tellers,  while  they  may  not  create,  yet 
so  manipulate  and  amend  stories  to  suit 
their  own  fancies  and  purposes  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  they  are  in  a great 
measure  their  own.  Lincoln  had  a keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Studying  a list  of 
names  of  persons  who  were  candidates  for 
promotion,  sent  him  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, he  said  to  the  secretary,  “We  ought 
to  do  something  for  this  Dutchman,  Schem- 
melfinnig.  I don’t  know  anything  about 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  the  name  [slow- 
ly spelling  it],  S-c-h-e-m-m-e-l-fi-n-n-i-g — yes, 
the  name  surely  demands  some  recogni- 
tion.” 

A good  story-teller  should  seek  to  em- 
phasize practical  truth  whenever  possible. 
This  was  Lincoln’s  object,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the  quotdtiou  iiitioductory  to  this  paper. 
Sometimes  the  joke  was  on  himself,  as  was 
the  case  when  he  was  addressing  a company 
of  young  people  on  the  necessity  of  having 
an  object  in  life.  He  told  this  story  of  his 
first  attempt  at  plowing:  “One  morning 
father  and  I hitched  up  the  team  to  the 
plow  and  drove  out  to  a pasture  field  that 
was  to  be  ‘put  in’  with  corn.  He  must  go 
to  town  and  I must  plow  the  field.  After 
giving  me  some  directions  in  regard  to 
handling  the  plow,  he  cautioned  me  against 
making  crooked  furrows,  and  especially 
enjoining  me  to  make  the  first  one  straight. 
In  order  to  do  that,  you  must  have  an  ob- 
ject to  guide  you.  Pointing  to  a cow  lying 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  he  said, 
‘Make  a bee-line  for  that  heifer,  and  you 
cannot  fail.’  Well,  I made  as  straight  a fur- 
row as  I could  and  reached  my  objective 
point  all  right,  but  when  she  got  up  I 
followed  her  all  day.”  Comment  is  un- 
necessary. 

A right  good  story-teller  must  have  a 
great,  compassionate,  tender  heart.  It  is 
simply  impossible  for  him  to  tell  stories 
that  wound  the  feelings  and  injure  people 
in  any  sense  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
The  utterances  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
free  from  malice  and  everything  harmful 
as  far  as  his  intentions  were  concerned. 

During  the  last  , four  years  of  his  life 
his  heart  was  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
state,  with  the  criticisms  and  complaints  of 
an  unappreciative  people,  and  with  the  sor- 
rows which  come  in  the  wake  of  war.  Yet 
this  sorrow-burdened  soul  proved  if  by 
nothing  else  than  the  spirit  of  cheer  evi- 
denced by  his  words,  that  the  saddest 
heart  may  give  expression  to  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  such  a manner  that  other  sad 
hearts  may  forget  for  a season  their  mis- 


ery, and  be  inspired  with  a hope  of  bright- 
er days. 

Abraham  Lincoln  practiced  what  he 
preached.  This  statement  truthfully  ap- 
plied to  an  evangel  of  truth  is  the  best 
warrant  of  a Divine  commission,  whether 
he  proclaim  from  the  altars  of  great  cathe- 
drals, the  platform  of  the  Bowery  Mission, 
or  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of  life. 

The  following  verses  were  with  several 
others  published  in  the  London  Punch,  May 
6,  1865.  They  were  written  by  Tom  Taylor, 
one  of  the  most  caustic  critics  that  ever  as- 
sailed President  Lincoln.  He  was  excep- 
tionally severe  on  him  as  a trifling  story- 
teller. After  the  assassination  of  this  pa- 
tient, sad-souled,  but  cheery  voiced  evan- 
gel of  good  will  to  men,  the  author  of  these 
lines,  stricken  with  remorse,  sought  to 
ease  his  conscience  and  undo  a great  wrong 
by  giving  the  widest  publicity  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  faith- 
ful tribute  ever  paid  this  beautiful  and 
faithful  character — faithful  unto  death. 

My  apology  for  introducing  these  verses 
here,  if  one  is  needed,  is,  that  they  are  in 
the  largest  sense  a vindication  of  Lincoln 
as  a story-teller: 

iMy  shallow  judgment  I had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose — 
How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem 
more  true  ; 

How  iron-like  his  temper  grew  with  blows. 

He  wont  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hands — 
As  one  who  knows  where  there’s  a work  to  do 
Man's  honest  will  most  heaven’s  grace 
commands. 

AVlio  trusts  the  strength  will  willi  the  burden 
grow — 

That  (rod  makes  instruments  to  do  his  will 
If  l)ut  that  will  we  can  aim  to  know — 

Nor  tamper  witli  the  weights  of  good  or  ill. 

So  lie  grew  up  a destined  work  to  do — 

And  lived  to  do  it — four  long  suffering 
years : 

111  fate,  ill  feeling,  ill  report  lived  through; 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  changed  to 
cheers. 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise; 
And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering 
mood  ; 

Till  as  he  came  on  light  from  darkling  days. 
And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  whore 
he  stood, 

A felon  hand  between  the  .goal  and  him 
Ileachod  from  behind — a trigger  prest — 
And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were 
dim  : 

Those  long,  gaunt,  laboring  limbs  were  laid 
to  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips — 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart,  and  on  his  pen. 
When  this  vile  murder  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men. 

The  Old  M’orld  an<l  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
I'ttcr  one  ^•oice  of  sympathy  and  .shame — 
Sore  heart  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat 
free — 

Sad  life  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

.\  de('(l  accursed — strokes  have  been  struck 
before 

By  the  assassin’s  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
.Vl  more  of  ha\'oc  or  disgrace  they  bore  ; 

But  Ihy  foul  crime  like  Cain's  stands  darkly 
out. 

I'ile  hand  (ha I brandest  murder  on  a strife 
Whale’er  its  ground — stoutly  and  nobly 
striven — 

.Vnd  with  the  martyr’s  crown  crownest  a life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 
Irvington,  N.  J. 
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Where  origin  is  known  credit  Is  giren 
February 

Twelve  months  were  by  the  year  possessed. 
Twelve  children  bright. 

Ills  treasures  he  divided  up 
Each  to  bedight. 

To  some  he  gave  the  winter’s  joy 
Or  thrill  of  spring : 

To  these  the  summer's  growth  ; to  those 
Fall's  harvesting. 

But  February  he  left  out 
From  all  his  best  ; 

Its  length  of  days  he  cut  more  short 
Than  all  the  rest. 

Fate  gazing  at  the  scurvy  tricks, 

Took  pity  then. 

To  compensate  for  other  lacks 
She  gave  it  Men. 

•^[McLandburgh  Wilson,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Lincoln's  Last  Story 

A bill  to  reorganize  the  militia  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  under  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 6 of  the  present  year.  It  met  the 
criticism  of  General  Keifer,  who  said  it 
reminded  him  of  a story  told  by  President 
Lincoln,  the  night  before  he  was  assassi- 
nated, to  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Shellabarger, 
for  many  years  a member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Shellabarger,  said  General  Keifer, 
called  at  the  White  House  to  request  the 
appointment  of  a constituent  to  a staff 
position.  “That  reminds  me  of  a story,” 
responded  President  Lincoln.  “There  was 
a woman  living  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gamon in  the  early  days  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  able  to  make  a good  white 
shirt.  An  Irishman  about  to  get  married 
ordered  a shirt  from  her  for  the  ceremony. 
She  made  the  shirt  and  starched  it,  but 
when  the  Irishman  put  it  on  he  found  that 
the  starch  went  all  the  way  around  and  he 
returned  it  for  reconstruction,  with  the 
comment  that  he  didn’t  want  a shirt  that 
was  all  collar. 

“The  trouble  with  you,  Shellabarger,” 
Mr.  Lincoln  remarked,  “is  that  you  want 
the  army  all  staff  and  no  army.” 


Minneboohoo 

In  1854  some  gentlemen  who  had  just 
returned  from  a trip  through  the  West 
came  to  Washington  and  went  to  call  on 
Lincoln.  During  their  visit  one  of  the  men 
spoke  of  a body  of  water  in  Nebraska 
which  bore  an  Indian  name. 

“I  cannot  recall  its  name  now,”  he  said, 
in  a vexed  tone,  “but  it  signified  ‘weeping 
water.’  ” 

President  Lincoln  instantly  responded, 
“As  ‘laughing  water,’  according  to  Longfel- 
low, is  ‘Minnehaha,’  this  evidently  should 
be  ‘Minneboohoo.’  ” — [New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune. 


Rose-Water  Warfare 

Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it  is?  Or 
would  you  prosecute  it  in  the  future  with 
elderstalk  squirts  charged  with  I’ose-water? 
— [Lincoln’s  letter  to  Cuthbert  Bullitt,  July 
28,  1862, 

When  Lincoln’s  desire  to  include  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  in  his  cabinet  was  met  with 
objection  because  of  Stanton’s  well-known 
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REAL  ESTATE 


CUMMER  COTTAGE,  BELMAR— Fifteen  minutes 
^ by  trolley  from  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove;  situ- 
ated best  part  of  Belmar  ; one  block  from  the  ocean  and 
river ; on  northeast  point ; been  occupied  by  owner  for 
last  twenty  years  ; in  excellent  condition.  A bargain, 
ample  time  for  payments.  For  particulars  address 

G.  E.  G.,  Box  20,  Station  A,  New  York  City. 


fkOEAN  GROVE,  N.  J.— Furnished  cottages  and 
boarding  houses  to  rent  for  season  1909.  Booklet 
sent  upon  request.  Woolston,  Real  Estate,  50  Main 
Avenue,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
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Anyone  having  old  and  rare  books  for  sale  should  find 
a purchaser  by  announcing  it  in  this  section. 

The  Chbistian  Advocate,  Advt.  Dept. 


A UTHORS  seeking  a publisher  should  communicate 
with  Cochrane  Publishino  Company,  171  Tribune 
Building,  New  York  City. 


TJUPLICATES  of  rare  Wesley  publications  before  1791. 

Earliest  Disciplines,  Sunday  Services,  etc.  Mere 
price  collectors  please  not  apply. 

W.  Mebedith,  Saxonville,  Mass. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


XTOTEL  CHURCHILL,  Broadway  and  14th  St.  (Union 
Square),  New  York.  Clean,  pomfortable,  convenient, 
homelike.  American  ($2.00  per  day)  and  European  plan 
($1.00  per  day).  Special  weekly  rates.  Eeferences:  A.  K. 
Sanford,  D.D.,  Pleasantville,  and  F.  J.  Belcher,  D.D.,  Five 
Points  Mission,  N.  Y.  CHURCHILL  & CO. 


ORGANS— PIANOS 


pOB  SALE— ORGAN,  2-manual,  23  stops ; for  parlor 
or  small  church.  In  good  order.  Address. 

Organ,  205  Van  Buren  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


We  desire  to  make  this  section  useful  as  a means 
of  communication  between  employers  and  those  looking 
for  employment. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  Advt.  Dept. 


fkRGANIST  AND  CHOIRMASTER,  Uberty  May  1; 
^ opportunity  to  secure  a good  man;  satisfactory  refer- 
ences. “ Musician,”  care  Advocate,  Advt.  Dept. 


ANTED— A young  man  and  a young  woman  to  take 
•*  positions  which  will  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  a 
course  in  Cazenovia  Seminary.  Spring  term  begins  Feb- 
ruary 8.  Address,  Cazenovia  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Those  persons  having  for  sale  or  exchange  business 
Interests,  or  wishing  to  engage  in  the  same  may  find 
an  opportunity  by  employing  this  method  of  communi- 
cation. The  Christian  Advocate,  Advt.  Dept. 


AfOUNTAIN  VIEW  INN,  Pine  Grove,  Canaan,  for 
lease  or  co-operative  management  during  summer 
season.  Station  B,  Box  545,  Winsted,  Conn. 


Y^ANTED— Young  or  middle-aged  partner  in  private 
*•  banking  and  municipal  bond  business,  in  large 
western  city;  long  established  financial  business,  thor- 
oughly advertised  and  having  valuable  connections  over 
whole  country.  To  Christian  man  with  capital  and  of 
good  character  and  ability,  opportunity  of  lifetime  is 
offered.  Address  Banker,  care  New  York  Christian 
Advocate,  Advt.  Dept. 


TRAVEL 


Q.LASGOW  TO  NAPLES,  July  3 to  September  8. 

Party  small ; accommodations  excellent ; cost  mod- 
erate. Eev.  G.  C.  Moulsdale,  Ph.D.,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 


JOHNSON’S  EUROPEAN  TOURS  cost  less,  include 
more.  High-class  ; eleventh  year.  Prominent  Meth- 
odist patrons.  Four  long  and  short  tours  via  Mediter- 
ranean, sailing  June,  July.  Send  for  book  and  maj). 

W.  A.  Johnson,  017  Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore. 


JNTELLIGENT  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  includes 
expert  leadership  and  leisurely  itineraries  together 
with  every  comfort  and  expense. 

The  Chautauqua  Tours,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


excitability  the  President  said:  “We  may 
have  to  treat  him  as  they  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  treat  a preacher  I know  out 
West.  He  gets  so  wrought  up  in  his  pray- 
ers and  exhortations  that  they  have  to  put 
bricks  into  his  pockets  to  keep  him  down. 
We  may  have  to  serve  Stanton  the  same 
way,  but  I guess  we’ll  let  him  jump  awhile 
first.” 


Animal  Very  Slim  Somewhere 

If  the  head  of  Lee’s  army  is  at  Martins- 
burg  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  some- 
where. Could  you  not  break  him? — [Tele- 
gram, Lincoln  to  General  Hooker,  June  14, 
1863. 


In  one  of  his  early  speeches  Lincoln  to’d 
this  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
great  length  of  time  or  space  had  wonder- 
ful power  to  lull  the  human  mind,  and  that 
promises  of  good  or  threats  of  evil  a great 
way  off  were  of  small  effect.  A man  said 
to  an  Irishman:  “Better  lay  down  that 
spade  you  are  stealing,  Paddy;  if  you 
don’t,  you’ll  pay  for  it  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment,” which  brought  from  Pat  the  an- 
swer: “Be  the  powers,  if  ye’ll  credit  me 
so  long,  I’ll  take  another.” 


When  Lincoln  was  elected  President  the 
first  time,  an  old  Illinois  woman  brought 
him  a huge  pair  of  socks  which  she  had 
knit  for  him.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
said:  “Aunt  Sally,  you  couldn’t  have  done 


anything  that  would  have  pleased  me  bet- 
ter. I’ll  take  them  to  Washington  and 
wear  ’em  and  think  of  you  when  I do  it.” 
Then,  holding  up  the  socks,  he  said  to  the 
bystanders;  “She  got  my  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude about  right,  didn’t  she?” 


Only  McQellan's  Body-Guard 
It  is  called  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
but  it  is  only  McClellan’s  body-guard  * * 

If  McClellan  is  not  using  the  army  I should 
like  to  borrow  it  for  awhile. — [Letter  of 
Lincoln  to  General  McClellan,  April  9,  1862. 

On  one  occasion,  referring  to  Douglas’s 
statement  that  he  would  “trust  in  Provi- 
dence” to  bring  about  a certain  issue  in 
behalf  of  slavery,  Lincoln  said:  “The 

Judge’s  trusting  in  Providence  reminds  me 
of  the  old  woman  who  had  been  run  away 
with  by  a fractious  horse.  She  said  she 
‘trusted  in  Providence  till  the  breechin’ 
broke’ — then  she  ‘didn’t  knov’  what  on 
airth  to  do!’  ” 


Lincoln  once  likened  a brainless  and 
wordy  local  opponent  to  “a  trifling  little 
steamboat  on  the  Sangamon,  with  a seven- 
foot  whistle  on  a five-foot  boiler,  so,  every 
time  the  whistle  blew,  the  boat  stopped"— 
that  implying  that  while  the  young  lawyer 
was  talking,  his  brain  ceased  working. 


One  day  a raid  was  reported,  in  which 
the  Confederates  had  captured  a number  of 
mules  and  a major-general.  “How  unfortu- 
nate,” said  Lincoln.  “Those  mules  cost 
$200  apiece.” 
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